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HE world respects the sub- 

stantial—and weight is an asset 

to the man who is well-enough 
dressed. 

The making of right clothes for stout 
men should be classed among the Lib- 
eral Arts—and the House of Kuppen- 
heimer given a Master’s Degree. 

There is none of the bagginess about 
Kuppenheimer clothes that you see 
about most “‘stouts” and “extra sizes.” 

Note this Biltmore Stout, for ex- 

ample. The front of the coat is 

—— > carefully worked out and tailored. 

———~___ ‘The shoulders and collar especi- 

ally designed for the short neck of the 

average stout man. The coat shaped 

to conceal, not to emphasize, the ap- 
pearance of corpulence in front. 

This is our fashionable three-button 
Biltmore Model—with all the correct 
style detail—cut and tailored for men 
of full figure and shown in all the new 
aid and wanted suitings. 

Were: | ) We specialize in clothes for stoutish 

| young men—for the short, medium 
and long stout figures. Perfect fitting 
trousers and vests are much appreci- 
ated features of these suits. 


Prices—$20 to $40 


Kuppenheimer Clothes are sold by a repre- 
sentative store in nearly every Metropolitan 
center of the United States. Your name ona 
post card will bring you our Book of Fashions. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
CHICAGO 





Copyright, 1915, The House of Kuppenheimer 
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Next Week’s Puck 


Ralph Barton’s first double page in 
full color from 
Puck’s resident 
pears in next week’s Puck. 





Paris—where he is 
representative—ap- 
In all the 
pictures of “ Paris in Half Mourning ” 
that have found their way into print in 
this country, none seems to have caught 
the spirit of the once gay, now sub- 
dued boulevards so cleverly as this bril- 
liant piece of drawing by Barton. Puck 
has printed color pages in endless va- 
riety and technique; none of them have 
partaken of the same qualities that im- 
part to Barton’s impressions of Paris 
a character entirely new to our pages. 
The cover is another masterly pastel 
by Hamilton King, in which he has 
given us a striking interpretation of 
“The Light That Lies in Woman’s 
Eyes.” 


The Christmas Puck 


Last week we called attention to the 
fact that all Three Months’ Trial Sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 would include the 


special double Holiday Puck, to be | 
Every day sees | 


issued at 25 cents. 
some addition to the already ambitious 
plans laid for this Holiday issue, and 
the color already in hand from foreign 
sources insures a periodical of perma- 
nent value—a magazine that you will 
carefully lay away to be saved and en- 
joyed time and again for its beautiful 
color pages. See that your trial sub- 
scription is in hand in ample time to 
receive this unique collection of keen 
Satire and art-color plates. 












































DREICER«C? 
Jewels 

FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 


Jewels 
—of rare perfection: 
Emeralds, Diamonds, 
Rubies, Pearls, Sapph- 
ires in DREICER set- 
tings or mounted from 
designs devised in con- 
sultation with the pur- 
chaser. 


Pearls 


— specimens in reat 
numbers of any color 
or orient from 10 to 50 
grains, for addition to 
Necklaces and as Rings, 
Scarf Pins, Studs or Ear 


Ornaments. 


Pearl Necklaces 


—arranged by a mem- 
ber of the firm to insure 
accurate matching, and 
prading, and the fullest 
value to the private 
purchaser. 


Engagement Rings 

_ —Diamonds of supreme 
quality: round, oval, 
square, oblon?, and Mar- 
quise—set in designs of 
individual character. 


DREICER«C®? 
lewels 

FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 


BRANCH AT CHICAGO 
THE BLACKSTONE 
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The Socialist marriage service, as 
pronounced by the Rev. Bouck White, 
binds the contracting couple “as long 
as love shall last.” We suppose it would 
be a trifle too presumptuous to sug- 
gest the “ Hymn of Hate” as an ap- 
propriate wedding march. 





Four hundred diners took up tele- 
phone receivers in New York and lis- 
tened to the Pacific waves pounding on 
the California beach. If the diners had 
but waited until morning their own 
heads might have produced the same 
effect. 





Carmen Sylva is confident of Ger- 
man victory. ‘A country which pro- 
duced Kant and Bach cannot lose,” she 
writes. Not so fast! Perhaps Shakes- 
peare will slip in a kind word for Eng- 
land; perhaps Victor Hugo will turn 
the celestial influence for France. 





Edison has put Henry Ford in a 
movie melodrama. Almost any Ford 
would fit nicely in a knockabout com- 
edy. 


Thus far, in the fly-swatting con- 
test at Peapack, N. J., 1,500,000 flies 
have been killed. To the flies, doubt- 
less, the swatting movement is a “ world 


war” and Peapack is its Belgium. 








Now that Europe is in need of all 
copper for ammunition purposes, would 
it not be a graceful thing for America 
to return to France the Statue of Lib- 
erty? Reflect how many perfectly good 
shells, fine, man-killing shells, are per- 
mitted to go to waste while that colos+ 
sal lady remains intact. 





As for Villa, hé will be in the United 
States when Obregon approaches, living 
upon his millions.—A loyal Carranzista. 
What a spiteful thing to say of a man 

so openly devoted to the cause of “ the 
common people ” of Mexico! 





A newspaper account of a visit of 
some school boys to Pocantico includes 
the information that “later the boys 
were treated to apples by Mr. Rocke- 
feller.” Handing out apples is a new 
occupation for John D., and further 
proof of his retirement from business. 
His former favorite was a species of 
citrus fruit, whose distinguishing char- 
acteristic is acidity. 





Writing to his Bishop, a Pennsyl- 
vania clergyman of Episcopalian per- 











suasion remarks: “ What Mr. Taft is 
politically, you are ecclesiastically.” 
Our readers are given seven guesses as 
to whether this is a boost or a knock. 





“If there is anything I abhor it is 
oratory that doesn’t mean action or 
doesn’t intend action.”—The Colonel. 
The Colonel should be merciful in his 

abhorrence. Oratory that doesn’t mean 
action is bad, but action that doesn’t 
lead to oratory is a black tragedy. 
Think how much inspired oratory the 
Colonel’s action in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War led up to! One little action 
—that in which the Rough Riders were 
engaged—and since then, seventeen 
years of oratory! 





The Culebra Cut is a disciple of the 
famous frog in the well. Every time it 
is dug out one foot, it falls back two. 
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GOTT STRAFE DIPLOMACY! 








“The war, which disorganized us 
when it began, is apt to end as sud- 
denly and disorganize us again, throw- 
. ” 
ing thousands of men out of work. 

—George W. Perkins. 


Puck has already warned Wall 
Street to prepare for the “panic of 
peace.” 





“My wife is 2,000 miles away, and I 
feel like having some fun.”—Young Mr. 
Rockefeller to the miners. 

However he may feel on the subject 
of cheap labor, there is no doubt as to 
where Mr. Rockefeller stands on the 
subject of cheap humor. 





Quoth Dr. Ng Poon Chew, a Chinese 
editor of ’Frisco: “ Japan is the dis- 
turber of the peace in the Orient.” 
Alas, yes! And China is the “ innocent 
bystander.” 














Verses by DANA BURNET 


My lady Galt will shortly be 
The mistress of the White House. 
C. Whitman’s battered statesmanship 
Is looking for a light house. 
The debutante is raising bangs 
To snare the gilded gallant, 
Von Bernstorff wrote 
A soothing note— 
The gentleman has talent. 











Illustrations by MERLE JOHNSON 


°Tis said that ragtime music is 
Our greatest sin-copation. 
The suffragettes have wooed and won 
The whole administration. 
The Cabinet, we understand, 
Will plunge upon the yellow, 
Carranza’s mood 
Was German stewed, 
And aren’t the new plays mellow ? 


A burglar rocked a babe to sleep 
Then filched the mother’s jewels. 
A Cuban Count would resurrect 
The fad of fighting duels. 
The Stock Exchange has undergone 
A hectic convalescence, 
The border clash 
Was just a flash 


Of youthful effervescence. 


A two-foot bean has come to light— 
*Twas born and raised in Austin. 
But doubtless when the bean is dead 

lis ghost will go to Boston. 
The autumn scandals seem to lack 
Their usual attractions, 
No purple plots, 
No pistol shots, 
No hearts in compound fractions. 


Indeed the Western Hemisphere 
Is moving quite sedately. 
No one, as far as we can learn, 
Has sued the Colonel lately. 
The Turks, inspired by Kultur’s art, 
Are torturing their neighbors, , 
But as for that 
The latest hat 
Is armed with murderous sabers! 


The Bouncing Balkans, Q. C. A.,* 
Are tumbling over fences. 
The well-known Greeks should stuff 
their breeks 
With armor-plate defenses. 
The Kaiser twangs a love-sick lute 
Beneath the Bulgar’s boudoir, 
The French will soon 
Disrupt the time, 
And isn’t this a rude war? 


* Quick Change Artists 


The millionaires of Gotham Town 
Are swearing off their taxes. 
Our own wealth, by some oversight, 
, Escaped the pruning axes. 
Sir Woodrow wants a fleet of ships 
As brave as Britain’s “ Lion,” 
So it is he 
Who rules us?... We 
Had thought *twas Mr. Bryan! 




















Drawn by Ray O. Evans 
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“We Want to Vote” 
A Suffrage Editorial especially written for PUCK 
By Mrs. Norman deR. WuireHouse 


N New York State alone a million or more 

women want to vote. 

This fact in itself cuts the ground from under 
many arguments of the opposition. 

It emphatically disproves the assertion that 
women do not want to vote. Never in the 
world’s history has so large a proportion of any 
class been united in one demand. 

It disproves the theory that the indirect in- 
fluence of women is effective. If it were as 
effective as direct influence, women would have 
had their will and been voting long before this. 

It disproves the theory that women as a non- 
partisan element outside of politics have a 
greater power than a body of voters. If a mil- 
lion or more voters of the Progressive or Repub- 
lican or Democratic, or any other party in New 
York State, united to demand at the polls a 
privilege or a right, can anyone doubt that it 
would be theirs? 

The million women demanding the suffrage in 
New York State are women from every class: 
society women, college women, middle-class 
women, working women, home women, city 
women, country women. All feel, for different 
reasons, the common need of participation in 
the government. 

To voice this need, they have had to organize 
under the utmost difficulties, pass resolutions, 
disseminate propaganda, agitate in every possi- 
ble way. Yet to-day, in spite of the difficulties, 
a million or more in one State have joined hands 
and are saying together, ““We Want to Vote.” 

Women have been so long voiceless, so long 
accustomed to accepting conditions as developed 
by society under male rulers that it has not been 
an easy thing for them to put aside the bonds of 
habit and convention which have hitherto kept 
them silent in public. That they have done it 
so universally shows how little content with 
their political situation they are and that a great 
and real feeling must underlie their discontent. 

It is well to ask, What is it that gives rise to 
this discontent ? 

The bitterest opponent of Woman Suffrage 
does not deny that they have a right to govern- 
mental representation. The question is, Shall 

















the representation become direct or remain in- 
direct? The nature and duration of the agitation 
for the suffrage in itself plainly shows that the 
present method of representation allowed women 
is inadequate. At equal cost must they express 
their will on every other matter, or remain 
silent and excluded from the government. 

The casting of a vote is the simplest means 
evolved by civilization to get at the will of the 
people. Is there any justice in denying to 
women this direct and simple means of expres- 
sion? «| 

A million women in New York State say there 
is not. They appeal to men to remember all 
that has been said and written on the majesty of 
the will of the people, and they urge every man 
of fairness and sincerity to vote for Woman 
Suffrage. 


Ke > rm Wihctchenrn 


Reactionary Penn. 

T were too much, perhaps, to expect that 

the Trustees of the University which dis- 
missed Scott: Nearing would countenance a 
student expression on the question of Woman 
Suffrage. The Pennsylvania undergraduate 
who undertook to address his fellow students 
on the subject, had his speech nipped in the 
bud by the faculty. 

Some day the Trustees of Pe ‘nnsylvania are 
going to cut the wires between the U niversity 
and the Betz Building long enough to reflect 
that William Penn settled on the banks of the 
Delaware in search of political freedom. 

OU may lead an Anti into politics, but 
you cannot make her think. 











Quo 
THE NEWS AS SHE IS WRITTEN 


If Paris is captured. As it will be 
accurately described in — 


THE NEW YORK HERALD. 


Paris, Octember 3.—General Joffre has once again displayed 
his ability as a leader. In allowing Paris to fall into the 
hands of the Germans after a very severe battle, Joffre has 
conceded but a temporary feather to the Kaiser’s cap. The 
fall of Paris, if such it may be called, has no military sig- 
nificance whatever from the German viewpoint, it being part 
of a general plan to decoy the German forces as far from 
their base as possible, when they will be totally crushed in one 
decisive battle, thus bringing the war to an end. 

To defend Paris, and hold it, the French administration 
decided, would be a needless waste of effort, for by apparently 
surrendering it, the Germans would be put on the defensive, 
to hold it, and would thus cripple their own invading force. 

By the time Joffre has coaxed the enemy to the English 
Channel, they will be in no condition to withstand the furious 
onslaught which the French and English commanders are 
planning. 

Those on the inside know that this plan of gradual retreat 
and of drawing the enemy into a hostile country has been the 
Allies’ plan of campaign since the beginning of the war. 

The supposed great Allied drive, begun in the latter part of 
September, 1915, was designed merely to allay the suspicion 
of the enemy in regard to the real plan of campaign. 


If Berlin is captured. As our Hyphenated 


friends will learn of it in — 


Dotker Staats Beitung. 


Bern, Septober 4.—An official despatch from headquar- 
ters states that the Allied army, greatly reduced in numbers, 
entered Berlin this morning. The advance regiments began to 
enter the city proper about 9.30 o’clock, and the movement 
still continues. They found the city in great confusion, owing 
to the sudden evacuation of the German troops, which had 
been withdrawn in great haste but three hours before. 

This is considered here as the greatest victory yet, for the 
Kaiser. At the crucial moment in the battle before the city, 
the Kaiser retreated hastily, giving the enemy the idea that 
he was in full disorderly retreat. The delusion was carried 
out so perfectly that the Allied forces pursuing the sup- 
posedly disorganized German army, were drawn into the city 
proper, which they now occupy, in blissful ignorance of the 
trick played upon them. 

The Kaiser withdrew his undefeated army about twenty- 
five miles to the rear of Berlin and is still going. It is ex- 
pected that he will soon show his hand and put the finishing 
touch to this unheard of stroke of military genius, by making 
a quick, secret march on the German capitol and annihilating 
the entire Allied army, thus causing the Allies to sue for peace 
on any terms and bringing the war to a favorable close. 
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WOMAN'S PLACE, AS ESTABLISHED BY NOAH 


Introducing Noah, his wife, and the wives of his sons, Mrs. Shem, Mrs. 


Ham, and Mrs. Japheth. Scene: below decks on the Ark. 


Mrs. Noau: There! Thank good- 
ness, that’s done! And now perhaps I 
can rest a while. Giving all those filthy 
beasts their break- 
fasts is a job I don’t 
relish. I suppose it’s 
quite super- 





fluous to ask 
where Father 
is? 

Mrs. SHEM: 


Quite. He’s up 


on deck, as 


usual. Inciden- 
tally, my hus- 
band is’ with 
him. 
Mrs. Ham: 
So is mine. 
Mrs. Ja- 


PHETH: Likewise mine. Oh, it just tick- 
les me to death to think that I married 
in this family. 
where, and I get out of this—this jail, 
I'll never look at another animal as long 
as I live. Think of being chambermaid 
to everything that walks on four legs! 
And that odious monkey tried to flirt 
with me again this morning! Ugh! 

Mrs. Noau: Don’t speak of it. J 
know. When I brought his dinner last 
night that beast of an elephant tried 
to chuck me under the chin with his 
trunk. I could have kiLuep him! 

Mrs. Suem: Why didn’t you com- 
plain to those lordly persons up on 
deck? 

Mrs. Noau: Oh, I did; but of what 
use is it? Father says we mustn’t hurt 
any of the animals, because they’re en- 
trusted to his care 

Mrs. Ham: His care is good. 
that. 

Mrs. Noan: —And if anything hap- 
pened to any of them, there might be 
no renewal of their species on earth 
when the floods subside. 

Mrs. Japuetu: Oh, I should worry! 
I'd grieve myself into an early grave 
if anything should happen to that mon- 
key. 

Mrs Suem: Don’t talk to me about 


If we ever land any- 





I like 


monkeys or elephants. Suppose you 
had to care for the bugs, as I do; the 
creeping things, as Father loves to call 
them. It wasn’t so bad when we 
started—then there were only two of 
each—but they’ve all got grand-chil- 
dren and great-children, millions of 
them, now, and it’s positively madden- 
ing! 

Mrs. Ham: Suppose you had to clean 
all the bird-cages, as J do; and give 
them all a bath every day. The ostrich 
ate his cage yesterday, and his bath- 
tub, too. 

Mrs. Noau: Oh, girls, girls! Why 
po we put up with it? Why po we? 

Mrs. Suem, Mrs. Ham, Mrs. Ja- 
PHETH: Why do we? Why, because 
Father and our husbands all say that 
this is our job. That’s why, 

Mrs. Noaun (getting real riled): And 
what is their job, I’d like to know! Ah, 
yes, what is it? Wer know what it is, 
all right. Posing, up on deck. Play- 
ing poker in the smoking-room till all 
hours of the night—they had the 
ourangoutang up there the other night 
trying to teach nim. Oh, I know! They 
can’t fool me! Whenever I go up the 
companion way for a breath of decent 
air, Father always gets out his telescope 
and makes a bluff at looking for land. 

Mrs. Ham: Yes; and that dove busi- 
wasn't it cute! Somebody up 
there is a natural-born agent. 
Wait till the story of this cruise is writ- 
ten up, and see how they'll loud pedal 
that dove stuff. 
broke away while I was cleaning his 
cage and flew out the port-hole. Father 
and the boys were playing shuffle-board 
and never knew anything about it until 
I, like a chump, went and told them. 
Now they think it’s a great stunt to 
send the dove out every day. 

Mrs. Suem: Mark my words, when 
the story of this thing is written up, we 
women won't get one spark of credit 
for anything that’s been done. We'll 
be lucky if we’re even “ among those 
present.” 

Mrs. Noau: Well, my mind is made 
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ness; 
press 


Why, the fool bird, 


Time : the Flood 


We’re not going to stand for this 
I’m going right up to the 
What’s 


up. 
any longer. 
smoking-room and—Heavens ! 
that? 

Mrs. Suem: The old tub hit some- 
thing. 

Mrs. Ham: Why, girls, we're not 
moving. 

Mrs. JaPpHetu: That’s so; we're not. 
Perhaps there’s some land left and 
we've found it. Oh, joy! 

Mrs. Noau: Well, whatever it is, it’s 
of enough importance to make our vari- 
ous husbands quit their card game. I 
can hear them running around the deck. 

(Enter Noah) 

Noau: Now don’t bother me with 
questions. I’m busy. We've landed on 
Mount Ararat. 

His Turee Daventers-1n-Law: 
Landed? Oh, lovely! When do we go 
ashore? 

Noan: You don’t go ashore at all, 
At least, not yet. 
Mrs. Noau (aghast): 

ashore! And why not? 

Noan (speaking very firmly): Now, 
listen here. And don’t get excited. 
From this point on, the world begins 
all over again, and me and the boys, 


my dears. 
Don’t go 


we’re here to see that 
it starts right. 

Mrs. SHEM AND 
Mrs. Ham: What 
do you 
starts right? 

Noau: I 





mean 


mean. this: 
Until there’s 
land enough 


to build a 
home on, 
woman’s place 
is in the ark! 
Understand? 
(Exit Noah) 
Mrs. Noau: 


Girls, we must 





organize! It’s 
not a moment 
too soon! 








Our New J. Alden 
President Weir is the 


at the newly elect- 
Academy ed president 
of the Acad- 


emy of Fine Arts, and 
it is not too much to say 
that the choice has given 
universal satisfaction, 
for apart from his lov- 
able personal qualities, 
Mr. Weir is one of our 
greatest painters, land- 
scape and figure, and his sympathies 
are eclectic. In a word, a rare Presi- 
dent for our principal art institution. 
Mr. Weir is an artist of force, charm, 
versatility, and every exhibition he gives shows improve- 
ment. All real artists improve. Only the mediocre stand 
still, content to turn out copies of themselves. But 
artists have their ups and downs of indifferent days, of 
moods brilliant and dull. Mr. Weir is no exception. His 
amazing freshness may be set down to his avoidance of 
the quotidian rut. He does not find life too “ daily ”; in- 
stead, it beckons to him from a hundred coigns. The pond 
lies a green fable in the sunshine. Green is the water, 
and it is like the lip of a cup hemmed about by dreamy 
emeralds. Dare we misquote Poe and speak of the misty 
midregion of Alden Weir! Another picture of his, an early 
spring morning, shows a field of slender saplings—is that 
white dab of paint a man moving across the grassy square 
of the enclosure? And there is’ a dancer—still another 
canvas—that would melt the technical heart of Degus. She 
stands in repose, rather listless than alert. But of what 
smothered iridescence is the texture of her skirt composed ; 
the harmonies of gold, silver and old rose are delicious, a 
luscious chord, but a muted one of Monticelli. We can see 
Whistler pausing to overhear the faint subtle music of 
those tones. Then you encounter a motive of which the 
late Eastman Johnson never tired. It is a night piece. 
Some adventurous souls—Weir among them—are engaged 
in treeing a coon. Handled in Weir’s fashion the canvas 
becomes a jeweled nocturne, the low fire a gem 4 la Rem- 
brandt; its rays illuminating the tip of the coon’s snout, 
roosted high in the trees. Woodland craft and the mys- 
tery of silence and of darkness. Not, however, as finely 
felt and finely a picture as the now famous view of East 
Fifty-eighth Street, as seen from the windows of the 
artist’s atelier high in air on Park Avenue. This is one 
of the most remarkable studies of night and night lights 
I have ever seen. The blazing pgints of electric lights 
of Terrace Garden and in the gloom the massive Queens- 
boro Bridge are powerfully yet atmospherically indicated. 
Weir is one of the few artists who can paint the color of 
night. 


His 
Range 





Look at that woman, life-size, as she comes 
through the doorway! There is illusion, the il- 
lusion of an enveloping atmosphere; air enters 
with her, air and light. A girl in blue hangs in one panel, 
in the other is a green coat, within it a charming creature; 
this green is sifted through an octave of greens, ending 
on the lowest note of the scale and the top of her head— 
her big, broad-brimmed hat. She is solid. So is the lady 
in the decorative fur pelisse. Here is shown the same sen- 
sitiveness to flesh-tints, which are neither pink nor cream, 
simply human. The head is finely modeled, in expres- 
sion the eyes not without a hint of wistfulness. Weir is 
ever poetic. Even his coon is picturesque. A Note in 
Gray is another feminine portrait. There is richness of 
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paint in Driving the 
Cows to Pasture and a 
misty Japanese qual- 
ity in the Moonlight. 
Above all, distinction. 
His old master, Gerome, 
would hardly approve 
of the Weir impression- 
ism. Of early land- 
scapes, his Willimantic 
is sober and solidly de- 
picted; some mills, with 
trees in the foreground. 
It is so strong, so truthful, that it 
would have pleased such an uncom- 
promising realist as Paul Cézanne, yet 
it is a picture that makes an immediate 
More lyric is the landscape, A Day in June, with 


appeal. 
its soft summer sky, across which lazily float dim white 


cloud hummocks. The Return of the Fishing Party is a 
charming composition, with that touch of a modernized 
Watteau to be noted among certain neo-impressionists. 
Weir has realized the delicate joy which abides in tender 
green woods, where the atmosphere is of a smoky enchant- 
ment, through which more humans who are dowered with 
a dream life by reason of the painter’s magic. It is inter- 
esting to examine the workmanship of these pictures. 
There are tapestry-like effects, so closely spun is the web 
of paint; some suggest the fat ductility of a pastel. The 
greens in some have that fresh, dewy tint that may be seen 
just at a dawn in spring. It is an incomparable green; 
alone the poet expresses it, translates it to canvas. Weir 
uses with discretion the “spots” of the impressionists ; 
but he contrives the modulation and linking of his tones 
without isolating them in the bald fashion of the ex- 
tremists. His paint always flows. He manages comple- 
mentary hues as in The Red Bridge with telling effect. 
The Donkey Ride is tapestry again in composition hud- 
dled. There are lovely cloud effects in Ploughing for 
Buckwheat; indeed, the clouds are the picture. Variety 
rules throughout, ir: theme and treatment. 


When an author has turned out a dozen fat Looking 
books, when a composer sees ranged on Backward 
his pianoforte half a dozen operas or sym- 

phonies, that glow of self-satisfaction called “ artistic 
pride’ may be warranted; yet both writer and musician 
base their egoism on memory-images; they must summon 
by a distinct act of volition the various ideas, episodes, 
situations and music of their respective works. Not so the 
painter or sculptor, if he be courageous enough to gather 
under one roof the representative production of years. 
There staring him in the eyes are his creations. Twenty 
years, if it is a day, he painted that girl’s head—but where? 
Oh, yes, it was near the old mill at Moret—no, it was 
at Cos Cob. Yesterday’s efforts jostle the first fruits of 
his wandering years, those happy and unhappy and never- 
to-be-recaptured days when, tossing traditions to the winds, 
he had painted as he pleased, letting the devil take the 
hindmost—usually meaning his last preceptor. But it is 
not every artist who has either the courage or the chance 
to hold such retrospective exhibitions. I recall with pe- 
culiar pleasure J. Alden Weir’s exhibit held in the Montross 
It was, strictly speaking, a comparative exhibition 
The usual monotony incidental to 
one-man shows was missing. It is a wise painter who 
knows how to shift his point of view. Weir knows how; 
furthermore, his palette contains several scales of tones, 
and he is not a fanatic of any school or method, but the 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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Gallery. 
with Weir playing solo. 
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Painted in Paris by Ralph Barton, especially for Puce 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 


“Dear Woodrow—Much as I admire your stand on the present situation, strict 
neutrality on my part is no longer possible. From now on, ‘ Vive la France!’ ° 
Sincerely 
John Smith” 
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neighbors much of a thrill. 





He had just returned from fourteen 
days in the Maine woods, and once more 
was seated ‘neath the palm trees at the 
Astorbilt. © 

“Yes, I am a great believer in tak- 
ing one’s vacation late in the fall,” he 
was saying to the girl visiting the 
Browns, “ it makes one come back feel- 
ing so much more alive, clear brain-skin 
tanned by the fresh fall breezes, clear 
eye-improved in every way.” 

And then the guest of the Browns 
quite innocently asked, “ And how late 
in the fall will you take yours this year, 
Mr. Peterson? ” 





A man who can’t putt straight on the 
links to save his soul, who serves dou- 
bles three times a game on the courts, 
and who can’t hit a hillside with a shot- 
gun—seems to develop great accuracy 
when it comes to hurling bouquets at 
himself. 





No man ever got nervous prostration 
from trying to make the world a better 
place to live in. 

It is easier for most men to build 


three air castles than to nail three shin- 
gles over a leak in the roof. 





The inevitable is what men call the 
sum total of all their mistakes. 





BLISSFUL IGNORANCE 
THE Pup: Say, it almost makes me weep! To 
think of my boss being so stuck on me as to 
build me this swell dog-house ! 






OVE in a cottage never gives the 


The Road to Happiness leads by the 
towns of Wonder and Simplicity, and 
it is traveled by those people who have 
discovered what they can afford to get 
along without. 




















THEIR BASEBALL TRAINING 


AMERICAN MEMBERS OF THE FOREIGN LEGION 
(somewhere in France): I got it! I got it! 


People who “ suffer in silence”’ al- 
ways seem to discover a method to get 
the story known. 





Life is full of trials—with an occa- 
sional conviction. 


Some men cut third base while the 
umpire’s back is turned, some shirk 
but there is a 
big boss, his name is Compensation, and 
pay-day always comes in due time. 





when the boss is away 


“Do you really love me, John,” said 
Mrs. Jones. 

“ Dearest,” said hubby, who had been 
watching the ticker, “ you’re dearer to 
me than my Bethlehem Steel.” 

—C. R. Dickinson. 


“This is no joke,” hissed the vil- 
lain in the play. 

But the hero was not to be deceived. 
He had been in straight American com- 
edy before now. 

“T don’t believe you,” he retorted. 
“ Tf it is no joke, what are you going to 
do with that seltzer siphon you have in 
your hand?” 

And though the villain strove to cover 
his confusion by all the devices of his 
kind, it remained palpably evident. 





If Adam and Eve’s insensibility to 
shame strikes us as odd, we should bear 
in mind that the lack of clothes was not 
then necessarily a proof of poverty. 


Some men are so mean that when 
they have put a cent in a weighing 
machine they hate to get off the plat- 
form. 








WA Fue 


CLEARED UP AT LAST 


Jones (reformed rounder, reading from Re- 


cording Angel’s Memoranda): “On May 11, 
1912, Jones took taxi while in comatose state 
and was sent home by policeman to address 
found on his cards.” Well, by Gee, I always 
wondered how I got home that night! 
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How to Adapt the Libretto of 
a Foreign Musical Comedy 


First Lesson 


I 
“ Why take your wife to Paris? It’s 
like taking a ham sandwich to a ban- 
quet.” 
II 
“Do you like champagne, Angéle?” 
“Yes, but it tastes as if your foot 
was asleep.” 
III 
“Thank you for your photograph. 
I will always wear it next to my 
heart!” (Places it in hip-pocket.) 





A vaudeville press-agent, suffering 
a fillip from an observation of mine to 
the general effect that vaudeville, as 
we currently get it, is a boob-enchant- 
ment to be enjoyed only by persons in 
the fourth act of paranoia or delirium 
tremens, rather wittily seeks, in a re- 
cent theatrical gazette, to challenge me 
so: “ George can make more money out 
of vaudeville than in magazine writing, 
simply by showing us how to give the 
public better entertainment.” Very 
well, If the vaudeville souls are seri- 
ous about this and will agree to pay me 
more than I am making out of maga- 
zine writing, I will take on the job and 
show, very simply, as challenged, just 
how vaudeville can give the public bet- 
ter entertainment. And as an instance 
of my capacity for the job, I will prove 
my good faith by here and now making 
my first suggestion gratis as to how the 
vaudeville people can give the public 
better entertainment. No. 1—abolish 
vaudeville. 

The chief comedy in the Herbert- 
Blossom musical comedy, “ The Prin- 
cess Pat.” 

1, “Who might she be?” 
might be so and so, but she isn’t.” 

2. The cut of the pockets on the 
leading actor’s coat. 

3. The bored “ society” manner in 
which the leading lady glances through 
Town Topics. 


* She 


THE PUDDET SHOD 


I have an idea. One of these days I 
am going to sit down and write a play 
containing two heroes. At the end of 
the play, both of them shall marry the 
heroine. The public wants happy end- 
ings, and will, so they tell me, pay 
handsomely for them. As I figure it 
out, if the spectacle of one man marry- 
ing the leading lady is happy, the spec- 
tacle of two men marrying her should 
be twice as happy and I ought to make 
a million dollars. 





Say what you will against the mov- 
ing pictures, you must at least admit 
that, unlike Broadway plays, you don’t 
go to sleep watching them. They hurt 
the eyes too much. 





If I were to write down the name of 
the man who, more than any other in 
the American theatre, has consistently 
entertained me during my twelve years 
of professional theatregoing, I believe 
I should write down the name of Victor 
Herbert, composer. And if I were to 
write down the name of the man who, 
more than any other in the American 
theatre, has consistently disappointed 
me during my twelve years of profes- 
sional theatregoing, I believe I should 
write down the name of Victor Herbert, 
curtain-speech maker. 





An actor is great in proportion to 
his power to move audiences. The 
American theatrical manager is there- 
fore a great actor. For truly he has, 
with prodigious effect, moved audiences. 
He has moved them all out of the the- 
atre. 





Questions and Answers 
(All questions relating to the theatre 
will be answered from week to week 
in this department. ) 
I 
Sir: Will you advise me what is the 
best farce to see when I visit New 
York?—Jrrome Poorer, 876 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
Go to one of the hotels and take a 
look at Tyson’s. 
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The Puppet Shop’s Bedtime 
Story 


The great detective, whom no mys- 
tery, however seemingly impenetrable, 
had perplexed, stood at last baffled. . 

Did the fair woman whom he ad- 
mired with an admiration akin to 
heartache, look upon him with favor, 
however faint? Enough, at least, to 
warrant a continuance of his suit? 

Unlikely, deduced the great detec- 
tive, else why the unmistakable clues 
and evidence—else why did the fair 
woman so craftily endeavor to humil- 
iate him; else why did she now and 
again deliberately avoid him, laugh at 
him, flout him for other less worthy 
men, suddenly break engagements with 
him— in short, treat him as she treated 
no other man in her train. 

So ruminated the great detective. 

Then, of a sudden—“I have it!” 
cried the great detective. 

Why delay? Why fret the heart 
out? Why not cast the die for once and 
all, and learn the truth, however dev- 
astating. 

And the great detective, so cogitating, 
approached the fair woman and bade 
of her a confession. Why, he demand- 
ed, if she even so much as gave him a 
second thought, did she treat him thus? 

And the fair woman smiled a smile 
as of springtime sunlight playing in a 
cut glass of sparkling vichy. And the 
fair woman made reply: 

“ Because, you great big boob, I love 
you!” 





There is an excellent comedian cur- 
rently audible in the music show, called 
“Two Is Company.” Among other 
things, he pronounces it burgular. 





Most musical comedy comedians, 
come to think of it, may be divided into 
two classes: those who pronounce it 
that way and those who pronounce it 


bugler. 





The Hippodrome has a ballet on ice. 
Which is where nine out of ten ballets 


should be. 
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A Flame and Her Moth 


TASTILY arranged and comfort- 

ably furnished apartment, and 
seated before a grate fire, a woman. 
A close observer would recognize the 
type. The parasite, a woman without 
reputation or name, a product of the 
city, awaiting her latest victim. 


In a small box, at the bottom of her 
trunk, are a few pitiful letters, signed 
“ Mother,” filled with little intimate, 
news items of her mother and little 
brother. These had ceased coming eight 
years before, when she had left Chi- 
cago, a woman without a name. 

A knock. Quietly, the maid enters, 
and following her a young, fine-looking 
man, hardly more than a boy. After 
kissing her, he drops into a chair and 
nervously plunges into the object of his 
visit, not noticing the gradual hardening 
of her features as he proceeds. 

“God, I’m glad you were in, Grace. 
I need help, bad, and you’re such a good 
sport, I’ve come to you. I’m short five 
thousand in my accounts. You can 
easily lend me that much on the jewels 
I’ve given you, and I'll repay you ten- 
fold. I knew I had one friend, any- 
way.” And he smiles, happily. 

She frowns in silence. 

“Don’t worry about me. I'll come 
out all right, thanks to you. Let me 
take the jewels now, I’ve got to get the 
money back this afternoon or they'll 
discover it.” He rises, waiting. 

“ But I am not going to let you have 
the jewels.” 

“ Not going—Good God, have you no 
pity? It’s only for a week or so and 
you won’t lose by it, why a 

“You've heard my decision, now go, 
you damned squealer, and don’t come 
back. I’m through with you and your 
whining.” 

Disillusioned and stunned, a broken, 
pitiful object, he leaves her seated be- 
fore the fire, in the room that his money 
has furnished. 

A hard, scornful smile plays over her 
features. 





Another burnt moth. She had not 
even learned his right name, nor did she 
She had gotten all there was 
to get, and he was now but an incident, 
a plaything. 


care to. 


* * * & & 
In the same room, before the same 
fire, she glances over the evening paper. 
An item catches her eye. 
BANK CASHIER KILLS SELF, 


$5,000 sHoRTAGE. 


“The fool,” she mutters, and reads 
further. 

And then a ery, as of a damned soul 
shriveling in hell, and suddenly she is 
an old, old woman, shrunken and feeble. 





Drawn for Puck by Heath Robinson of London 


SOMEWHERE IN 





— 


“My little brother, my poor little 
brother!” 

She has seen his name for the first 
time. 

And far into the night a young, old 
woman moans and mutters over a slow- 
ly dying, grate fire, writhing in her 
agony. 


% * ” * * ” 


In the morning the maid finds a still, 
lifeless form, a small, half-emptied bot- 
tle, and the ashes of a few pitiful let- 
ters, eight years old. 

* * * &* & # 

Whir-r-r-r! 

A glare of lights. 

“ Gee-e-e, I don’t like them sob 
pitchers, do you?” 

“Aw, whatcher snifflin’ “bout, it’s 
Come on home.” 


-N. A. I. 


only a movie. 
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THE WAR ZONE 


British Tommy Licuts His Pire From a Passinc “ Jack JouNnson ” 


“ But,” protested the plain people, 
“ you are robbing us.” 

“ Suppose I am,” responded the trust 
sapiently, “if you stop me it will bring 
on a panic, and then where will you 
be?” 

“What do you figure is the result of 
a college education? ” 

“The young man learns to yell for 
the money and the old man to whistle 
for it.” 

Very few words answer the purposes 
of rudimentary minds, as witness the 
vocabulary of savages and of young 
persons in love. 

An automobile is a modern contri- 
vance to ride from place to place when 
vour chauffeur isn’t using it. 

















April 15, 1820 
We celebrated Dan’s birthday 
this evening, gathered about the 
round table and pledged him 
many a toast in good 


Old Overholt Rye 
“Same for 100 years” 

Celebrations galore have been 
made memorable by toasts de- g»p 
livered with this choice delight- 
ful rye. Old Overholt is pure, 
mellow, delicious, with a de- 
lightful boquet. 

Aged in charred oak bar- 
rels, bottled in bond. 


A OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











“Perhaps the best and surely the most 
pleasing of all my novels.” 


SIR 
GILBERT PARKER 


of his splendid new novel 


THE 
MONEY MASTER 


and the N. Y. Times says: 

“The style has mingled gaiety and 
pathos, humor and charm. ‘The Money 
Master’ is a novel which is not only 
worth reading, but worth keeping.” 


Cloth, $1.35 net 
Leather, $1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 














WANTEDR—AN IDEA! 


HO can think of some simple thing to patent? Pro- 

tect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write 

for ‘‘ Needed Inventions,’’ and *‘ How to Get Your Patent 

and Your Money.’’ RANDOLPH & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 








Re Business by Mail - 


Start with accurate lists of names we 
furnish—build solidly. Choose from the 
following or any cthers desired. 


Apron Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. 

Shoe Retailers Doctors 

Tin Can Mfrs, Axle Grease Mfrs, 









Druggists Railroad Emplo; 
Auto Owners Contractors _— 
Our complete book of mailing 





statistics on 7000 classes of pros- 
pective customers for the asking. 


Ross-Gould, 806-E Olive St, St. Louis 


Ross-Goulid 


Maiting 
BRastS St.Louis 




















































WHAT PAPA SENT TO COLLEGE 
(See opposite page) 





Tue Parson: The Jones family look 
very sheepish this morning. I wonder 
what the trouble is? 

Tue Exper: I understand that they dis- 
covered last night that Jones’ medical 
book, his wife’s French novel, and Wil- 
lie’s Diamond Dick were occupying the 
same hiding place. 





Tue Patient: What! You refuse to 
allow my claim? You told me when I 
was insured that I’d get something if 
I was sick, didn’t you? 

Agent: Well, you must have gotten 
something or you wouldn’t be sick, 
would you? 





A burned child shuns the fire, but 
when we become men and women we 
put away childish things, if the statis- 
tics of remarriage after divorce are to 


be believed. 





Prue: Do you think motoring has im- 
proved your health? 

Dotty: It has strengthened my lungs. 
Charlie can now hear what I say to him 
without reducing his speed. 





“When were you married? ” 
“ Just about six check-books ago.” 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Puck 
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Uncle Sam and 


You — Brother 


Sportsman 


@ Nobody ever told Bill Smith that 
Uncle Sam was interested in him as a 
hunter . . . a strong believer in hunt- 
ing. 


@ Nobody ever told him that the 
United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey connected with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was looking after 
his interests. 


@ Nobody ever told him the best men 
in the Bureau were brother sportsmen 
who became naturalists and entered 
the Government service through their 
enthusiasm for hunting. 


@ When he got hot under the collar 
because he thought that his Uncle 
Samuel was not giving him a square 
deal, he found no lack of sympathy on 
the street corners and in the news- 


papers. 
@ So there has been trouble. 


@ Edward Cave went to Washington 
for Bill Smith—and the rest of the 
sportsmen who could not understand 
what Uncle Sam was up to. 


@ Read Mr. Cave’s articles, beginning 
in Recreation for November. They 
will explain everything. 


RECREATION, the widely known and reli- 
able ‘‘been there’’ sportsman’s magazine of 
America, is always full of fun, excitement 
and adventure, terse, practical articles, 
breezy yarns, special “been there’’ stories, 
high grade fiction, authoritative feature ar- 
ticles, useful hints, informative news of the 
outdoor field, tips on where to go, descrip- 
tions of new and timely apenas letters 
from everywhere. It is always splendidly 
illustrated with extraordinary photo-pic- 
tures. RECREATION is the one outdoor 
magazine above ali for which you should 
subscribe. The regular subscription price 
is $1.50 a year, but 


Here is Your Opportunity 


as a new subscriber to get a whole year’s 
RECREATION including Edward Cave’s ar- 
ticles on “Uncle Sam and You — Brother 
Sportsman,” and the 1915 Game Laws, for 
only ONE DOLLAR. We will send to any ad- 
dress inthe U. S. the October RECREATION 
containing all the 1915 Game Laws, the No- 
vember number beginning Mr. Cave’s special 
articles, and enter your subscription for REC- 
REATION for ten months beginning December 
1915, upon receipt of one dollar. Send your 
dollar at our risk. If after reading the first 
three numbers of RECREATION you are not 
satisfied, back will come your dollar when 
asked for. 


ees USE THIS COUPON eee 


Publishers RECREATION, 2 West 33rd St., New York. 


For the enclosed $1.00 enter my subscription for Recreation 
for ten months, beginning with the December, 1915, issue, 
and send me a copy of the October number, containing the 
1915 Game Laws and the November number beginning Mr. 
Cave’s special articles, specially offered to me as @ new 
subscriber. 





Name 
Address _ icine annatmnale 
= 
iced pablo diecast abi anaes e 
$1.50 a Add 40 cents for Canada. 15 Cents 
Year 60 cents for foreign. PUCK a copy 
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WHAT COLLEGE SENT TO PAPA 


“There’s one consoling featvre 
about this,” chuckled the broad-shoul- 
dered individual who had just been 
turned away from the pearly gates. 

“Now I'll have a chance to meet 
those sons-of-guns who invented cigar- 
bands, barbed-wire fences and wooden 
pillow-sham holders.” 





“Why does he keep so many serv- 
ants, do you know?” 

“He got one girl because it was so 
lonely for his wife and another because 
it was lonely for the cook, and a third 
because it was lonely for the cook and 
waitress.” 





“Porter, this berth has been slept 
in!” 

“No, sah; I assuah you, sah. Mere- 
ly occupied. It’s the one over the 
wheels, sah.” 





“T ate in the bathtub to-day.” 

“Some new fad of yours?” 

“No, but it was the driest place in 
the house. My wife was doing the 
washing to-day.” 





“Did Jones 
auto? ’’ 


“Completely ; the cook uses it all the 
time.” 


lose control of his 
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“‘Who are these Gray Ghosts?” 


—the destinies of the world may rest in their hands. 
why they dress this way? 


Do you know 


Do you know what night fighting in Europe really looks like ? 
Do you know that the blind now actually can see with their ears ? 
Do you know how to make money out of spiders’ webs? 

Did you ever see an automobile lifted in the air by an inner tube? 
Did you ever see an automobile operated without using the feet? 


These questions are answered in the November 


Popular Science 








Monthly 


and Popular Electricity 










Every month everything that is new, interesting and practical 
in mechanics, invention, electricity and science, practical 


% departments for amateur mechanics and craftsmen. 
on 
" very month 
& hp 
Ve ‘ 300 photographs and other pictures 
ey 300 articles, 160 pages 
4, % With Popular Science Monthly are now combined Popular Electricity, 
%% Modern Mechanics, and World’s Advance. 


> send 25 cents and 
Special Offer— 32) esis November and Desermber 
numbers, postpaid, or oon $1.50 for a full year’s subscription. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
239 Fourth Avenue, New York 


b 
A ey ety 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Puck 
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“A Directory of New York's” 








West Forty-Second Street 
Evenings at 8:15 


HARRI Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:15 


Edgar Selwyn’s 
Melodramatic Comedy 


ROLLING STONES 














SEO. COHAN’S Theatre, Bway, 434 St. 


Eves 8.15 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM PRESENTS 


ELSIE J ANIS mauve gem? 
MISS INFORMATION 


By Paul Dickey and Chas. W. Goddard 










CANDLER rein weaatsee 216 


COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


The House of Glass 


A NEW PLAY BY MAX MARCIN 










GATETY wettic sass Wed. & Sat 2.20 
COHAN .& HARRIS PRESENT 


YOUNG AMERICA 


A New Play by FRED BALLARD 











REPUBLIC “tein West a sat. st 2:20 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 
A. H. Woods presents 


COMMON CLAY iz:.. 


With JOHN MASON and JANE COWL 





ASTOR wrninersiset stata Wea. @ Sat. 10 
George COHAN’S farce" 
“Hit-The-Trail-Holliday” 


With FRED NIBLO as BILLY HOLLIDAY 
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Management CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
Hip-H1p-HOORAY 
10 Musical Comedies SOUSA AND HIS 

in One. BAND ? 

100 Novelties including the Ice 

Ballet Sensation 

Flirting at St. Moritz 
Ermine grg Set $1.50 Bua Matner $1 
Sunday Night, SOUSA'S BAND, 25c. to $1.00 





























PRINTS from PUCK 


An interesting and handsome 
catalogue of the most notable 
prints that have appeared in 
America’s Cleverest Weekly, 
sent to any address on receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps. 


Broke 


301 Lafayette Street, New York City 











The Seven Arts 
(Continued from page 10.) 


keen analyist of all, and a practitioner 
in an individual key, of the impression- 
istic manner of seeing the forms of 
nature. As Emil Carlsen once said to 
me: “ Not alone in America, but in 


Europe, you will fail to find a painter | 


like J. Alden Weir whose pictures ex- 
hibit such quality.” This apropos of a 
show at the Century Club. Mr. Carl- 
sen, himself an artist of rare ability, 
knew what he was talking about. That 
elusive and mysterious term, “ quality,” 
may be truthfully applied to the art of 
Weir; not the factitious gumminess, 
the false depth, and meretricious luster 
in manufactured “masters” old and 
new, but true quality, compounded 
equally of surface beauty and evanes- 
cent quality in characterization, which 
is the expression of a genuine artistic 
personality. We are not unvarying 
worshipers of the Weir figure paint- 
ing; too often his human face is “ pa- 
pery,” it sometimes resembles the tex- 
ture of his fabrics. You feel that in 
his case a stitch in time does not save 
nine, so tapestry-like are some of his 
technical performances. But I remem- 
ber a little girl with a kitten, and a 
lady in a pink and rose bodice—with 
the poise and bulk of a Gainsborough— 
both masterpieces of sympathetic ob- 
servation and beautiful paint manipula- 
tion. We know that Mr. Weir has been 
accused of unduly experimenting, and 
of coquetting with new styles and 
schools. This may be true and not in 
the least a dreadful accusation. The 
artist who ceases to experiment is lost; 
his art freezes into a formula. Besides, 
Weir has the root of the matter in him; 
he is a painter of race, he can swing 
out further over the cliffs of novelty 
without losing his balance than younger 
men. And when he is at his topnotch, 
who can approach him? 





“Yes, I suppose I am one of the 
most prominent men in college,” re- 
marked the callow sophomore. 

“ Indeed, what capacity? ” asked the 
friend of the family. 

“ Eighteen beers, eleven cocktails 
and six whiskey straights,” replied the 
young man, proudly. 


Mrs. Gramercy: J thought the manu- 
facturer guaranteed your auto free of 
repairs for one year? 

Mrs. Park: But that doesn’t cover the 
repairs to what we run into. 





“The fate of Pompeii was the most 
dreadful that ever befell a city.” 

“* Ah, no doubt.” 

“Consider, It was like having a 
subway in process of construction in 
every street.” 
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Maguys 
Three Popular Styles: 
NEVERBIND 
CORD and 
PAD 


Silk 50% 
Lisle 25% 


Goarge, Frost Co. 
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Club Cocktails 


The introduction to the hospi- 
table board can be achieved 
under no more auspicious 
circumstances than through 
the medium of Club Cocktails. 
It is the right start that por- 
tends a successful end. 
Experts blend the choicest 
liquors, mix them to meas- 


ure, age them to smooth- 
ness in the wood. 
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All varieties at your dealer’s. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford NewYork London 
Importers of the famous 
Brand’s A-I Sauce 
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THE 
LANDLOPER 
By L 


Holman Day 
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Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


“The best thing the popular author 
has ever done.” —Portland (Me.) Express. 

“We have an instant affection for Hol- 
man Day’s new book hero, as he strolls 
down a country road in the garments of a 
vagrant.”—N. Y. World. ; 

“The delightfully whimsical style in 
which the story is written places it on a 
different shelf from the ordinary run 0 
fiction.” —Los Angeles Express. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
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To Be a Gentleman Adventurer 


Requirements Compiled from Reliable 
Novels 


You must be: Young in years, and 
handsome, but old in experience. 

A polished gentleman, but more or 
less of a roughneck, prizefighter, mur- 
derer, and general roué. 

Brave, fearless and chivalrous, but 
not averse to annoying unescorted 
ladies, especially princesses and duch- 
esses. 

A heavy drinker, but without its ill 
effects. 

Slim and graceful, but peppy as a 
steel spring. 

A man’s man, but a devil with the 
women. 

Unconcerned about your feminine 
conquests, but very, very particular 
about having your boots and revolver 
polished. 

In other words, a pleasing combina- 
tion of tramp, gunman, gentleman, bum, 
rounder, rogue and rumhound. 





CuareNceE: Pop, what is a millennium? 
DarktTown Fartuer: It’s dess about de 
same as centennial, muh son, on’y it’s 
got mo’ legs. 





Mr. Brower: Your automobile hit me, 
but I got its number all right. 

Farr Occupant: So nice. It will make 
a capital decoration for your den. 





SteetmMiLt, Sr. (of Pittsburg): Re- 
member, my son, to stick to your last. 
STeeLMILL, Jr. (absently): But, sup- 
pose she, too, sues for divorce? 





Mrs. Gasser: I was outspoken in my 
sentiments at the club this afternoon. 
Mr. Gasser: I can’t believe it. Who 
outspoke you, my dear? 





“What disposition is made of the 
children of the couple? ” 

“They will spend six months with 
the servants of each parent.” 





“Our host is very obliging and cour- 
teous, isn’t he? ” 

“Yes, indeed. Everything he has is 
an apology for something.” 





Don’t feel envious when you hear a 
man speak of his country residence. 
Perhaps he merely owns one of those 
portable bungalows. 





A wife’s idea of a mean husband is 
one who borrows her pin money and 
then refuses to pay it back to her more 
than once. 





“Pa, what is dyspepsia? ” 
“It is the remorse of a guilty stom- 
ach, my son.’ 





A good deal of mushroom aristocracy 
is raised in wine cellars. 
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A HE finest chef that ever lived never 


quite came up to the standard set by 
the “‘things that mother used 
to make.” An’ no invention 
of man can beat old Mother 
Nature’s recipe for 


makin’ tobacco good. 


qywed” 


VELVET is good and is made better 
by two years’ careful curing—Nature’s 


way. Leggett M, bacco Cx 



























Imported and Original Gowns, Wraps and 
Blouses for Fall and Winter 


PRE-EMINENT 

assemblage of Apparel 
that embodies the smartest 
and latest styles. 


Hundreds of adaptations 
and original creations of our 
. Dressmaking Salon not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. 


Dressmaking Salon 
Fifth floor, Central Building 


Mail and Telephone Orders for these articles will 
be promptly and carefully filled. 


APRAHAM ~= v» STRAUS new YORE 
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MARRIED? x E. By John Pickings from PUCK 
tata KL. D 400 pages. 

Illustrated. Special Edition. This isthe most valuable The best quarterly ever 


book on the marriage relation ever issued. Circular 
giving full information sent free 


J.S. OGILVIE! PUBLISHING COMPANY | 25 Cents at your Newsdealer’s 


Rose St., New York 


issued in America 
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Just for a Change 
I’m weary of hamburger steak, 
I’m tired of liver and bacon, 
I sicken of beans and of soup bones 
and greens, 
My fondness for crackers is shaken; 
I long for roast partridge and duck, 
For tenderloin, terrapin, grouse ; 


And I don’t get much cheer any more | 


out of beer, 
I want rare old wines in the house! 


I’m tired of dressing myself, 
I'd like a Jap valet instead ; 
I’ve grown melancholy from rides on 
the trolley, 
I want a big car, painted red; 
I'd like to have clothes by the bale, 
And to loaf at the toniest club; 
You'll find me agreeing there’s no fun 
in being 
An everyday, commonplace dub! 


They say that great riches corrupt— 


Well, I wish they’d corrupt me 
awhile; 
It couldn’t be worse than this flatness 
of purse 
Which has kept me in _ shabbiest 
style ; 


Lay-off of the Herb Kaufman bunk 
On poverty’s virtues and such, 
I’m sick—and no bluff—of not having 
enough 
And I want to try having too much! 





CommManpinG OrrFicer  (enthusiasti- 
cally, after sham battle): You'll make 
a great soldier. I tell you my staff, as 
well as the ladies, were thrilled when 
the enemy made that surprise attack on 
your trench, and you only, of all the 
“ rookies,” did not run. 

Rookie: Thanks, sir, but you see, I— 
er—I was right in the middle of chang- 
ing my pants, sir. 





Frienp: To prohibit everything and al- 
low nothing seems to be England’s 
policy. 

Insurance Man: Certainly; every pol- 
icy does that. 





“Then you think this European war 
is really serious?” 

“ Of course. If it wasn’t you can bet 
your life Congress would have ordered 
an investigation of it and sent a com- 
mittee over there on a junketing trip 
long before this.” 





The trouble with some people is that 
they depend too much on Providence 
and too little on providence. 





It is well to aim high; but success 
comes oftenest to the man who aims 
straight. 








Have You Seen the New Autumn Number 


PICKINGS FROM PUCK 


25 Cents — All Newsstands 


TRULY remarkable type of publication along entirely new and heretofore 

untried lines. It is unquestionably the biggest value ever produced 

to sell at 25 cents a copy. The autumn number now on the stands con- 

tains 64 pages, including 12 pages in full color. There is nothing else 

like it in this country. If your newsdealer cannot supply you, write direct 
to the publishers. 


PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION 301 Lafayette St., New York 
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A BIRTHDAY CAKE for the MIND 


delivered freshly baked and with candles 
lighted once every month 


Take the best theatrical magazine, add the best humorous periodical, 
stir in The Sketch and The Tatler from London, pour in one or two 
reviews of art, sprinkle with a few outdoor sports, add a French 
flavoring—say of La Vie Parisienne, mix in a hundred or two photo- 
graphs and sketches, add a dozen useful departments, add a maga- 
zine of fashion and then one of literature, add humors for raisins 
and follies for spice, frost with a cover in four colors, cook with ten 
dollars’ worth of laughs, use the fripperies, vanities, dances and 
decadent arts for your little red candles, and then the result will be 


VANITY FAIR 


the most talked of and most successful of all the new magazines; 
the magazine which makes every day a birthday; in entertain- 
ment, in good fellowship, in memories, in anticipation. 
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Ask your newsdealer to show you a copy 


Special Offer 
Six Months for One Dollar 


Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a number or $3.00 
a year. Readers of this magazine using the 
Coupon at the left can have a six months’ 
“trial” subscription for One Dollar. 
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CONDE. NAST, Publisher 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
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Born 1820 
—Still going strong, 
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1st Yachtsman: ‘Jove! THAT BoaT OUGHT TO BE CALLED ‘JOHNNIE Wacker’! 
2nd Yachtsman;: **\Wuy, BECAUSE IT’S NON-FILLABLE?” 
7st Yachtsman : **No, BECAUSE OF ITS TREMENDOUS ‘BOOM’ AND ‘SaIL.’” 


The “boom” in “ Johnnie Walker ” came when it was protected by the non-refillable bottles. But 
its immense sale has been a steady growth since 1820. Fast as “ Johnnie Walker ” sales are forging 
ahead, it is not so fast as have been its steady increase of reserve stocks held in bond to ensure its 
unvarving quality, 


Every drop uf “ Johnnie Walker” Red Label in a non-refillable bottle is over 10 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrpv., WHisky Distitters, KILMARNOCK, ScorTcanp. 
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The International Jury 
of Award selected 


BEATIN 


as the only cigarette 
to be awarded the 


GRAND PRIX | 


the highest award given fi 
lo any cigarette at the~ 
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| PANAMA‘PACIFIC | 
INTERNATIONAL §j 


maak iy ee EXPOSITION! 
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